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PHB PARMAR, 


stone, about eight feet high, and fourteen feet square ; 
E. HOLMES, Editor. 


across the stone work are laid strong bars of iron, and 
over them a covering of sheet iron ; which, if I recol- 

Oat MILLS. iy _ {leet aright, is pierced with smal! holes to allow the 
The people of Maine seem to be peculiar in their! small seed to escape, on this sheetiron the grain is 


notions of what is fit for bread. We presume to S@Y\spread. The fire is made at the bottom of the kiln, 
that there is no other community of the like number | 








_—— 








of inhabitants that confine themselves so exclusively | the flour a smoky taste not very perceptible, however, 
to wheaten bread as that of ours; and this too when after it made into bread. The kiln will dry 40 or 45 
instead of raising enough of wheat ‘or their own con- bushels at a flooring, and two floorings per day ; one 
sumption, they import from other States large amounts. cord of wood will dry 400 bushels. The kiln is ina 
{tis true that more attention is being paid to Barley | small building ‘separate by itself. 


and Buckwheat than formerly, but the oat crop is sel- The oats are next taken to the mill and run through 
dom used for any other purpose than as food for horses. | the stones in order to clear them of their hulls. 

One reason why it is not more used for purposes of! ‘The stones are light and much less in diameter than 
diet is the want of mills suitable for preparing it in a| common flouring stones, the lower one convex the up- 
proper manner for bread. We have taken some pains | per concave to fit it, not grooved but simply picked 
to inquire into the subject of mills of this kind, as well ‘rough the oats after passing through them are couveyed 
as the best mode of bulling Barley; aud we are ena- by a spout down into the fan much resembling a com- 


bled to lay before our readers the result of our inqui-| mon winnowing machine. This blows away the hulls; | 


ries.One is a letter from Messrs.Fairbanks,of St.Johns- the oats are then returned and after putting the stones 
bury, Vt. and the other communication from Mr.Fisher | closer together they are put through the process again 
of Charlotte, who took a tour into the Provinces with | to hull the smaller ones. The stones are now put 
a view to examine into the plan and operation of the 
mills there, and to learu some other facts. From the 
information thus obtained tt appears that the apparatus 
necessary for flouring oats is not very expensive. A 
kiln and an additional run of stones in a common mill, 


down close, and the oats put through once more to 
grind them to flour. This flour cannot as I was in- 
formed be bolted, as it is said to spoil the bolt: the 
reason I do not recollect. I will now give you some 
, statistics. 10 Bushels of oats, 40 Ibs. to the bushel, 
js all that is needed. There may be some improve-) will make a barrel of flour: if they do not weigh so 
ment made in the form of the kiln which will render} much there is not so much flour in proportion to the 
it aes only newer but more efficient for the purpose! weight, a% all farmers will understand. ‘The toll in 
of kiln drying this grain. Capt. I. Gage, of Augusta, ithis mill for the whole operation is 1-7; flour is kept 
who has improved every opportunity to make observa- 
tions both in this country and in Europe, upon the ap- | 
plication of scientifie principles to the practical arts, | 
recommends a kila heated by steam in the following. 





to do so in that proportion, 21 of oats for 7 of flour. 
The flour] am informed brings $10 per barrel in St. 
on 3 8 John; all the old country men esteem it very highly, 
manner ;—Build a kiln in the usual form. Floor it prefering it to wheat flour. To use an Irishism. it 
over with sheet iron punched full of holes and sup-| makes (as I am informed) excellent Indian puddings— 
ported by iron bars beneath, Have a steam boiler be- | no small notion toa Yankee. The whole cost of the 
low from which proceeds a steam pipe ; this rises up | establishment would not exceed $400—if putin a buil- 
io the floor, and by passing, back and forth under | ding already built, of course so much the less. The 


tue floor, the heat is communicated in ample quanti-| English Government gave the Messrs. Jocelyn a bounty 


ties to dry the grain sufficiently. ‘The surplus steam | of 29 pounds ($80) on the mill; perhaps Mr Holmes 


mig t 26 r , . ; | . . . . 
git be used for varivus purposes accoraing to the | you may induce our liberal government to do likewise, 


wants or desires of the operator, or suffered to escape. | if a mill should be proposed to be built in this State. 
) I'he following is an extract from the letter of BE. & | LE. FISLUER., Jr. 
!. Fairbanks & Co, in regard to their mode of hulling | 
ais, and below we give Mr Fisher's remarks, which 
re very full. 


Augusta, July 1, 1840. 


. —-eo— 

BLINDERS UPON HORSES 

“The process of hulling oats is simple. We use a Is there any real use in having blinds or blinders up- 
pair of granite mill stones, with bird's eye dressing on the bridles of carriage horses? We doubt exceed- 

The upper stone or runner is nicely balanced and | ingly if there need be any, provided, nevertheless, as 
rubs with more than ordinary velocity, at such an ele- | the lawyers say, the horses are trained as they ought 
‘ation from the bed stone as to chafe off the hull with- | to be in the beginning. We have known horses that 
““C erushing the kernel. This process is insufficient | Would travel as well without as with them, and we 
‘or hulling barley on account of the great tenacity of | believe much better. We have no doubt that nine 
we hull, which can only be removed by being worn | tenths of the springing and starting of horses upon the 
if by a more protracted operation.”’ road is owing to their being hood-winked with those 


OAT MILLS. 


Mr. Hormers :-—Having observe 





peep out, and that too notin the direction of true vision. 
whens qinte:tatiiniaa hye d that while the | Objects cannot appear distinct and natural when thus 
Never ‘alae ' ee Sai | the oat meh J rarely, Or | seen and what wonder is it if they start when they die- 
ik rm > induced to make come inquiries as | cover what to them appears, in consequence of the in- 
neki sei i ity of converting oats into flour, to | distinctness with which it is seen, some strange mon- 
and h. ik 35a part the place of wheat flour i} ster. Horses will run day after day in the pasture among 
my ia ee ™ pte a with the facts elicited ouring | rocks and stumps, without betraying the least fear, but 
al “ ol visited an Oat mill at Oak Bay, Char- | when in harness will «“ shy"? whenever they pass by 
lyns of thet’ + owned and run by the Messrs. Joce- | one of those same rocks and stumps. Sometimes we 
the indents pluce, and they very kindiy gave me all | meet with a horse that is partially blind or near sight- 
sists of ee Ee their power. The machinery coa- | ed, and these almost invariably startand are skittish. 

a Kiln, tor drying the oats; one run of light| Instead of “ blinders’ such horses should have noth- 





‘ones, for hulling and grinding ; and the fan, for sep- | ing over their eyes, or spectacles to improve thei? op- 


_and the smoke escapes through the grain. This gives | 


atthe mill and they exchange with those who wish | 


pads over their eyes, leaving only a small space to | 


arating the hulls from the grain. The kiln is built of tics. There are many other improvements to be made 


upon harness. 

We load horses too much with trappings. One quar- 
ter of the expense is incurred for useless straps and 
buckles and buttons. The more light and simple har- 
ness can be made compatible with strength and real 
use the better it is, and the more ornamental! it will be. 
We need all the strength of the norse to draw the 
load, instead of bearing up a useless burthen of leath- 
er and metal. 


soe 
PRESERVING GREEN PEAS 
Now is the time, for those who like a good thing 
in the winter,to Jay up a store of green peas. If shell- 
ed and put into a dry bottle and corked perfectly ught, 
they may be kept until winter with ease. They 
should be cooked as soon as the bottle is opened, as 
jthey will not keep well af_er the air comes to them. 
| We have been told by a person who has travelled in 
Germany thatthe Germans preserve green beans by 
shelling them and putting them into a pickle made ot 
‘saltand water. In the winter they are taken out, 
}soaked until fresh and cooked. Beansin the pod are 
also preserved, pods and all, by cutting them into 
| pieces and pickling them in the same way. 





ae 
SHEEP FLY 

Friend Paine Wingate has left at our office, speci- 
mens of the fly that lays its eggs in the heads of sheep 
Last spring he obtained some of the maggot or larve 
from the head of a sheep, and put them in earth and 
covered them up. A day or two ago the flies came out 
in full strength. They are rather larger than the 
house fly, head greenish, wings and abdomen a little 
|of an ash color, body thorax dark and some- 
|what rough. Ata litte distance they might be mis- 
}taken for a common fly. Friend Wingate observes 
that they are very swift of flight, and that they dart 
into the nostrils of the sheep very rapidly, and lay 
their egg before they leave. It is extremely difficult 
to dilsudge the maggot, and they frequently, when in 
great numbers cause the death of the sheep ; and it is 
not probable that they can be a very comfortable com- 
}panion even if they do not act sufficiently to cause 
disease. Tur upon the nose of the sheep must some- 
times act as a preventive ; though, if it be a fact that 
they dart into the nostril while upon the wing, it will 
not be so good a preventive as hitherto supposed, for 
unless you have enough to plaster the nose over, you 





cannot keep them out 

If some method could be ascertained by which they 
‘could be made to let go their hold anytime in the spring, 
and then be destroyed,it would bea valuable acqusition 
to the farmer 


oe 
|A LIVE HUMBUG AND CONSOLATORY AN. 
| ‘TICIPATIONS ANENT THE SAME.----VAL- 
UE OF ASHES, AND A JEREMIAD UP- 
ON THE DROWTE. 
Saco River, July, 1840. 


| Have you ever, Doctor, (I dare aver you have often) 
in your rambles in the woods, unwittin ly come up- 
‘on, and disturbed a Partridge mother and her young 
brood? I walked into a lady partridge’s wood parlor 
and made an awful confusion in her family, this morn - 
ing, and the event has made me merry for the day — 
|The infuriated matron was not slow to resent the un- 
timely intrusion and fretted and fumed in a manner 
which betrayed very ill passion—for one of her sex. — 
Her bostile demonstrations kept me employed whi!st 
her chicken regponsibilities—her feather-darlings,—se - 
creted themselves in the thick growth. The whole 
was the work of a moment. The young ones were 
‘quickly ensconced in secure hiding-places, and their 
safety was all the mother’s care. By the time the 
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merry with the rude assault whieh the old dame made | makers. “Tis high-land, far elevated above the river, 
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: one had vanished out of sight, the lady bird ceas-| both in excellence and amount—the worth of ashes as 
ed her rude bluster, smoothed her raised and rumpled|a manure. The “old people” who live in the past, 
feathers, and with more than matron-dignity, betook | and lament this degenerated age, aver, that years ago 
ierself from my path. I confess, that 1 made myself) the grass that grew io this field, was a burden, to hay- 


a.? 
ias 


upon me—when pursuing 4 most _—— avocation— | yet a dry time will hardly affect its verdant appear- 
and on peaceful thought intent. Yet, was there meth- ‘ance. When the « adjoining lots” in the heart of 
od in her madness ;—for with all her threatening de-| the drought, show sear and yellow, this is the green} 
monstrations, she rer ps to keep at safe distance | spot,—an ousis of verdure in the midst of blight and) 
trom my arm and eluded all attempts at capture. She| decay. | 
was “ here and gone” ina jiffy and huffy as my un-| Yet with this notable instance of the worth of ashes, | 
seemly and unweleome visit made her, she did not) ever before them, green and fresh, our farmers have | 





place upon me any marks of her anger. I tried, after | ti!) within a little period, suffered the ash-heap to run iteclf 
: as ‘and properly managed by itself 
‘ner disappearance to ferrét out the retreat of some of|to waste. It is now beginning to be prized and the oF caatl : ; 3 aanattanagys 


her little ones and felt sure that, I knew the spot of) Jeavings of burnt wood, are now as much valued by 
their concealment. But the eseape was made with | the men, as they have ever been, by the meat house- 
certainty, and quick, as the motion of a juggler’s hand, | wife, Their virtue is not all lie, but after this is faith- 
t only practised deceit upon the vision. The pretty! fully purged from them, and greased, to make it “ go 
shicks kept their secret like sworn masons, and there | down well” they are mixed with the manure heap or 
was no Morgan in their number that would betray it| crrewed upon the acre devoted to Indian corn bread 
to my anxiety. I shall however keep an eye to the! from ashes! though it smacks of Dr. Graham and saw- 
whereabouts of this, to me, interesting family, and by | dust, is yet no marvel. hey are as all testify, a 
rext October will try and “ make love” to some one, | « long manure” and their virtue remains and ‘ blos- 
« more, of its members. Callon me then, Doctor, | soms in the dust,’ when other varieties are soon ex- 
and you shall sit at a table graced witha pretty pair! pousted and forgotton. 

of partridges, which shall be done brown, to the right} fx it always the case that the first land cleared in a 


hh: , me ’ seve rele 2 . . ‘f , 
shade Such guests are ever welcome om the Board | seilement is the weakest and poorest? And if so, | 


and their presence alone, with us as company will, in-| what is the reason that guides the selection ? ‘hat part 
sure a‘ Love-feast.” Should I mistake in the selec-) of Buxton, known as “ Beach Plain,” if history is 
tion, and, my card of invitation come up ‘“acut,” on ight, was the first settled portion of the town. ‘The 
the old woman, 'twould, I fear, not prove, the * ten-| soi! js light and sandy, and was no doubt easily elear- 
ler passion.” From the specimen I have had of her) .4 of ite first growtit. Years ago it produced welt, 
temper, you may be sure she is mot ‘ my flame.” I but either by slack of culture, or by its inherent weak- 
vould not Knowingly waste upon her a single Cupid's ness, the virtue has gone out of it. I doubt not, how- 
irrow, or bring her tomy feet by a charge of “ Du- | ever, that a little scientific culture,—book farming, 
pont’s best.” I have every good reuson to believe would bring it back to its early good habit. It is 
bounded on the side towards the river by a long line 
of swamp, and this may contain the very material for 
» Bel Ol a a ae ; | its resusitation to life and value. A mixture of up- 
; oy ygie adipeen ae siedaed idar than” the ‘Leite | land and lowland soils will produce the desired good. 
* ars : ‘aid ‘It will improve both the dry plain and the water log- 
‘een edge, our keener appetite. But a sociable set) I . 2 
lown’’ with the younger branches of her family, with | 6¢0. ore’ 


' Our farmers have latterly turned their attention to 
feet onder the mahogany—this would be to my taste, ; y - te 
: these low grounds and many acres that a few years 


entirely. IL would disclose my passion by dint of these : . 
tat; ) : * : yi Ye ‘since were filled with alders and cat tails and stocked 
‘delicate attentions” which express far more than col-| ©. . : 
| with bull frogs are now “redeemed, regenerated and 
big 2k rege thenanthnnpea lisenthralled,’ and produce abundantly every variety 
T fae?’ @ : disenthratied, and produce ab i yevery varie 
Phere has been “ quite a miss’” in our neighbor-| |. peers i. oe i + pet -— dee n ho foul 
. : : . : = ~ 7 grasses. »y proper ora i 8S 2 ? 
ood tor a little period and its effects bid fair to extend ke ; “i J h re A sll alone re a = sinks of 
: ; @st swamps Vuic ave é 0 2e sre 3 A5 
quite through the season. Qur village gardeners have | °°: -W8"P®> ; © 
ilways been fumed for growing good cabbage heads— 


——_—————‘‘ that tough old jade 
Would never prove a tinder made,” 


fields—and this product is the very material for enrich- 


| 


. { 
|stagnant water, are converted into perpetual grass 


es 
ed 


rain during the day—but "twas none ; ’ 

and, Mg y a dipwibe visible. ad 10 Speak of, 
“ signs fail in a dry time” and “ signs fai 

a fellow's dreadful diy’ a the \loafer said py 

called by mistake at the Temperanee Tavern. 


Original. 
RISING CREAM. 


It is said the quantity of cream will be greater, if 
the milk of each cow, be strained by itself, as soon 
possible after milking, and consequently, more Salter 
may be made from the milk of one cow when bopt 

thatof another. Is itso? Will some of ae mee 
butter-making ladies make some accurate eXperimenis 
|testing the trurh of the matter, and give the result od 
| the public through the columns of the Farmer? Come 
ladies, try it, and let us hear from ye. 

|. Perhaps it is well known, if new milk be kept as 
) warm ag When it first comes from the cow, little or no 
cream will rise on it; and hence the need that milk 
jin hot weather, should be set in a cold place, in order 
\to produce the most cream. The cooler, above a 
| freezing point the better. To set milk-pans made of 
| tin, in beds of salt, would, no doubt, be a good plan, 
_where the cellar is too warm; and to set all milk ves. 
sels on a floor which is constantly covered with cold 
| spring water, is also an excellent plan; and where it 
(can be done, should never be neglected. Tin and 
| wood are said to be the best materials for milk vessels. 
| The Dutch, I believe, are allowed to be as goorl 
manufacturers of butter, as any people in the world, 
/and from a short residence among them some twenty 
| years ago, I am enabled to remark, they are very par- 
| ticular in the management of their dairies, especially, 
in warm weather. Almost invariably, where it is 
| practicable, the Dutch farmer provides for the conve- 
nience and benefit of his dairy, what may be called, a 
spring-house, so situated as to be constantly supplied 
with a fountain of running water. It is no uncommon 
| thing to see on their dinner table in the hottest sum- 
jmer day a tumbler of milk as cool as the most eaqui- 
| site appetite could well desire. Their cheese-curds 
are mostexcellent. 1 could wish, if it would do any 
good, to see some of our own Maine farmers take the 
hint and endeavor to improve the condition of their 
dairies. Whaat say—may we hope to be heard touch- 
ing this business ? 

Possibly it may be interesting to some readers of the 
Farmer, if not useful to them, for me to append a dis 
gram descriptive of the flooring and somewhat of th» 


ind wone were content with their autumn garnerings 
unless they cou'd muster a goodly number of this veg- 
etable in the family. But “ accidents will happew in 
he best of: houses” 
Parson's son und the Deacon's daughter were made to 
do penance by committing hasty matrimony before the 
ongregated Parish. Our gardens were * lotted’’ for 


he usual cabbage crop, but the seed sowed with that | 


| 


ing the upland. “Tis the best Bank to draw upon,|internal construction of a Duteh buttery or spring 
and the removal of its deposites to the high ground | house, such as. was noticed at the time alluded to 


us the old Jady said, when the | Proves an advantageous distribution of capital stock. | hove. Nothing exuet, as to the seale of parts in this 


My letters, for aught I know may be * long as the | figure is attempted ; itis merely an off-hand deserip- 
moral law,’ but that will be found the only resem- | tion from oecular observation, made long time ago 
blance. If there is no reward in them, there is mo/[t may serve, however, to give some idea of the vut- 
penalty and the most tender conscience will not be| lines of the original. Here is the figure. 


disturbed, by their perusal, if patience can endure to) 

















intent, has strangely put forth the Rata Baga. This, 
though a good sort, is not the one wanted, and the! the end. . > sf 
disappointment felt and avowed, is extreme. All are, Yours truly, SALATHIEL, | ; A Qe c ' 
vaking unremitting inquiry for the genuine savo | P.S. The specimen, or what you term, “the pur: | 
plant and I hope the search will prove jruitful. The est of limestone,’ given you by Mr. Dennett, was ta-| pre z= 
mistake, it is said is wide spread, and its origin a mys- | ken froma ledge in the lower part of Hollis, near the i caiall 
tery. No one suspects a cheat, so noone can show | Biddeford line. ‘Twill soon be subjected to an exam- 
temper, though that would be a relief to the grief | ination, and if there is any amount of the right mate- 6B BA 
which this “ error of the head’’ has caused. The two j rial, the discovery will form an era in the farming an- | 
seeds, cabbage and Ruta Baga, are * like as two peas,”’| nals of its vicinity. If I mistake not there is more | 
in appearance ; though they turn out so widely differ- | of the same material, in other parts of the town. 1) 

| 


ent. One of our farmers informed me that he could | 
readily distingaish each by the taste; though the 
thought of this test, did not occur to him, before sow- | 
ng. The taste in time, might have saved great vexa- | 
on and trouble. As the -difference is *‘ nothing to, 
look at''and purely matter of taste, 1 trust, to avoid 
future errors the test will not be intermitted; but that, 
the decision of a right discriminating palate will be | 
called for. I have an affeetion for cabbage thata tai- | 
lor might envy, and examine their growth and devel-| 
opement and * look into’’ their heads with all the in- 
terest of a practiced craniologist. I hope yet, to see 
them * head up,”’ by the fime that frosty nights are on 
the carpet. 
1 hed supposed, that enriching land with ashes, was! 
of recent discovery and practice, and that a prejudice 
against them as manure which experience has proved 
to be lie, had but just been made to yield. There is 
however, a field at Buxton town corner, known as | 
the “ Garland place,’ which was richly manured with | 
the refuse and waste of a“ Pot Ash’’ more than fifty | 
vears since; and the virtue of the appliance is every | 
season evident. The soil is light,aud thin & of a descrip- | 
tion easily exhausted. The place has changed hands re- 
peatedly,and has been, by supposition, more than 
onee “ran out.” Vet every fresh ploughing, disclo- 
ses the virtue of the strewed asli-heap—and corn and 
grain and potatoes will ever exhibit a luxuriant growth 
and yield an abundant return. The clover and tall 
timothy is this season “ up to my eyes, and confesses 





* That's it Salathiel. A real Editor’s feast this— 
dining upon young partridges y the ¢rotand the old 
un seufiling the leaves in your face to cover their re- 


shall, aided by a friend, who has got “ the science”’ in | 
him, soon make diligent search aod will account to 
you the result. 

N. B. ’Tis now, July the eighth, and the drought 
is excessive. The cvidences of a storm lave been ac- 
cumulating for days, but gather more dryness than 
moisture. Our farmers have commenced haying, and 
the fields that I have examined well turn out * mid- 
dlin’ ’’—say three fourths of the usual crop. But this 
falls so far below the early promise which the fields 
gave a month since, that sorrow for the disappoint- 
ment is seenin every countenance. I have never, 
known the promise of an abundant hay harvest so illy | 
realised, as this season. ‘The grass, was, at its first | 
starting, “ well set,’ und came forward, thick and fast. | 
But it has been checked in midway and ripened at) 
half growth. New and well dressed lands, have not 
suffered so greatly—but that “long laid down,” will 
yield but poorly and sparingly. 

The evidences of rain, which have been so anxious- | 
ly observed for days past, turn out “ false witnesses.’ 
I saw a “ great yellow” sun dog Sunday evening, and 
there were two observed in the eastern sky the fol- 
lowing morning. But they evidently, “barked up 
the wrong tree.’ The sun has been drawing water of 
late, and I judge has drank it too, to cool its own fe- 
ver heat.” If it would ask our planet Earth to “ drink 
with it,” the favor would be gratefully accepted; and 
a cup of cold water would prove reviving and refresh- 
ing. We had yesterday an occasional sprinkling of 
a 


* Nore.—It has probably been monopolized by the 
Kennebeckers, as we have had a generous succession 





‘reat! That's a tantelizer no mistake.—Ep. 


of showers since May.—Lp. 





























Expnasations.—A. Fountain with one foot hea’ 
BBBBBB. Ivlets and outlets (lead pipe) te '"" 
reservoirs or troughs. ITIL 1. Reservoirs (lor sé 
ting milk vessels in) 18 inches wide by 24 deep, mece 
of plank and resting on stone or brick butments 12 of 
15 inches from the floor. D. Door and door-way Wi! 


’\ a descent by stairs. EE E E. Out-side walls of the 


building constructed of stone or brick, giving an area 


of 12 feet by 12. J. Lead pipe bending outward un- 
der astep of the stair-way from the door into me 
building, and connecting the two reservoirs each sid: 
of the door. V. Scupper, serving to drain the floor— 
the floor itself made of stone, brick or tile laid tom 
mortar. H. Table for setting on butter, cheesé-curc: , 
c&e. > 

West Sidney, June; 1840. B. F.W. 

The figure above is a “ first attempt ” of a young 
friend at engraving, yet we hope it will Be Duteh 
ciently plaim to give the reader some idea of a * Vutec’ 
Buttery.” 
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Original. 
METEOROLOGY. 

Ma. Honmes :—Dr. Wells and his — lay great 
stress on the transparency of \the etmosp teal ea fan 
ort their Views respecting the radiation of caloric — 
ie suriace of the earth. If this the parent it migat 
erhaps sustain them. This I neither admit nor con- 

ent. 

ay # experiments of philosophers, I should be 
believe that the proportion which escaped 
‘a this way is comparatively small. It is said in order 
ro prove that caloric is reflected like light, that if you 
lace two concave mirrors eight feet apart and a heat- 
Pi ball in the focus of one, and a thermometer in the 
e other, the thermometer will be affected 
and to prove this is reflection and not radiation, you 
way move the thermometer out of the focus of the 
mirror towards the heated body, or place a small screen 
hetween them, and the thermometer will not in either 
ease be affected. This portion of caloric thus reflect- 
ed back, I should conclude to be the part which passed 
off by reason of the transparency of the air, whatev- 
er that might be, and meeting a demse body in its pas- 
sage through the air, was thus reflected or seut back 
through the same medirm. No statement I have seen 
vives any estimate of the proportion passing from the 
heated ball by either piycess, radiation or reflection. 
But from the fact that retourse Is had to a thermometer 
and two concave mirrorsin the experiment, I should 
think it reasonable to conclude the propertion to be 
exceedingly minute. If in addition to this, we consid- 
or the immense differencebetween the eight feet, at 
which distance the two mrrors were placed, and the 
difference at which the Dotor’s *‘ concave mirror of 
cloud,’’ must be from the eirth’s surface, | should con- 
clude the effect of such refection must be feeble in- 
dead. Nor is this all the d&duction there would prob- 
ably be from the calorie in ts passage tothe cloud. It 
is probable the experimentsto which I ailuded above, 
were made in the room € a chemical laboratory, 
where the air would be much drier, and of course 
more transparent to the passage of caloric than the o- 
pen atmosphere, and thoughn greater proportion of a- 
gueons vapor might be embdied in a denser state, in 
the visible cloud ; yet still. i) the space between there 
might, and probably would, \|lways be enough to ar- 
rest all the fugitive caloric, assing through that re- 
gion. 

~ Itis true the Docter and lis friends use somewhat 
different terms in defining th region in which caloric 
js dissipated in the night. metimes itis the atmo- 
sphere, and sometimes spacejor all “out doors.” If 
we are to take this wide rage in the argument I 
should choose to be, as the fF said, “ off.’’ The po- 
sition taken on the other sidée of the question, I con- 
sider equally untenable. All| the fine things said a- 
boutthe prickles and bristle of every leaflet, and 
their being the best of electrinl conductors, are use- 
less in the argument; for thesame effects ascribed to 
them in the formation of dew take place ip the deposi- 
tion of frost in the winter, wien not a Jeaflet is to be 
seen, except some evergreen anda few dead ones 
which cling with a tenaciousgrasp to the almost na- 
ked branches. 

And another reason still foot receiving this theo- 
ry, is found in the fact if suchit be (for Ll will not be 
positive) that dew is sometims formed on the sides of 
a glass tumbler filled with cal water in a hot day; 1 
believe | have either seen or ead some such thing.— 
Now glass is an eminent nononductor of electricity 
none could pass through theglass, either to heat or 
cool the air in contact with itpr send it to the clouds. 


inclined to 


focus of th 


Nor would the simple proces of the air becoming | 


colder and condensing the vaprin the air deposit it 
on the sides of the tumbler. Gravitation would de 

sititon tne table. Neithetwould a current of air 
carrying along the condesné vapor in a direction 
nearly horizontal, deposit ito the sides of the tum- 
bler without the aid of attracbn, and that strong e- 
nough to overcome the force ¢ gravitation; the tum- 
bler beg the largest at the te. 

And now perhaps the readejwill begin to grow im- 
patient, and exclaim ‘‘ of wht use is it to tear down 
Without building up anythin.”’” Well, whether 
shall ever be able tu substitutenything else more sat- 
islactory to the reader I knownot ; I can only trv. 
and the readers of the Farnr must be patient. “I 
would here observe, that, altbugh I have alluded to 
electricity as the agent, by with, in its silent effects, 
these atmospherie changes armroduced, I am fur from 
‘upposing it the only agent. | believe it to be more 
probable that there exists a cks of substances in na- 
‘ure, which, like solar light ektricity and magnetism, 
‘re so subtle in their nature ad operations as to elude 
our observation. And it maymoreever, be the case, 
‘hat some of them may perfor their office in so se- 
‘ret a manner that men way neer be able to detect their 
manner of operation. 3. H. J. 

Peru, 1340. 

—— 
Origin: 
PICKLED RU’ BAGA. 
Petre Hotmes .—It may ot be generally known 
890d pickles may be mad of Ruta Bagas. The 


| roots should be paired and cut into slices and boiled. {and all the profits of the manufacturers, the procucers 
They may then be pet into vinegar, and in twenty-/\of the raw material, mechanic Jabor, and the food 
four hours they will be fitfor use. I have used Ruta |consumed by all, would have enriched our own citi- 
Bagas prepared in this way and think they are fully as | geng, 
good as pickled beets. ‘T'ry them, brother farmers, and! Quy mechanics, such as shoemakers, blacksmiths, 
see if itis notso. Those who have tied them agree carnentedl sniléire, od sha Yidie. hada xc ane interest 
with me in recommending them. Apam Morr. |; an : : d ; : f atic 
Wilton, 1840. in the encouragement and protection of domestic 
manufactures. Indeed their interests are the same 
'with nearly all other classes, who must depend on the 
| productive industry of the country for their own ind: 
vidual prosperity. Hence, the great national import- 
‘ance of encouraging by al! suitable means, every man, 
Mr. Hotmes :—I notice that two of your correspon- | woman and child, to be both industrious and economic- 
dents, (no doubt useful, on many subjects,) to wit:|al. Hence our republican family should not so disgrace 
Mr Nathan Foster, and Mr Samuel Putnam Collins,| themselves as to madly run into debt to Europe 157 
have lately occupied a portion of your paper, on sub- | millions a year for worthless aristocratic finery, and 
jects, which, to say the least, are not of general inter-| then have one half of the property in the Union sold 
est. I believe that mechanics and farmers can be more | under the hammer to foot the bill; All sensible men 
usefully employed than in. perusing, their bean por- should insist on an effectual protective tariff, that sliel! 


ridge anecdotes, or their intimations about a certain “- 
; se h will 
man of whom we read in the Bible, who made a ma-|C"* off this disasterous extravagance. If the ric 


chine on which he afterwards got choked. I would have one hundred millions worth of silks, wines, ant 
now inquire whether it would not be better, if these | the like, let them pay into the national treasury at 
gentlemen have any other similar stories to tell, for | !east forty millions, which can be well expended as a 
them to meet and invite in some neighbors who are | Common school fund, as has been done with the sur- 
friendly to both, and there crack their personal jokes, | plus belonging to the State of New York. ‘This wil! 
or more properly their hard talk, than to fill the pages | be a tax upon luxury for the benefit of education, gen- 
of the Farmer with it? I am a friend to both partion; fore! science, and intelligence.—Buffalo Commercial 
and also to the readers of the Farmer, who never can! 4dveritser. 

be pleased with bitter personalities among neighbors. | 


8. W. 





mt 
Original. 
“* A soft answer turneth away wrath: but gricrous words 
stir up anger.” 





—<p——— 
A writer in the “Newark Daily Advertiser,” under 
| the head of Statistics of Political Economy,” gives the 
following estimates of the population of the United 
States and the sources from which they obtain tlieir 


: livelihood. It strikes us that the number here set 
that the hay of our meadows, swails, and low lands nes di ducts . 1. 
should be the first mowed and housed, for the reason | °°" ®5 CPB8se@ 1 pro uches operations er? 
that such grass vegetates earliest, and if left to stand | but we let the writer speak for himself. 
until that on the higher parts of the farm is mowed,| The following table [ have compiled, after numer- 
of course the hay becomes old, dry, and tough, and | ous and extensive inquiries, and from a long course 
not better than straw, as has been remarked ; there- | of observation and extensive personal knowledge. 
fore cattle will avoid it. But if mowed while tender | Absolute certainty, or even a near approximation to 
the hay will be eaten with avidity, and is nearly as} the facts, are, perhaps, unattainable, but 1 is hoped 
nourishing as English hay, or that cut on | the view here given will be found valuable, and may 
higher ground, 1 have noticed that when swai!s or|lead to more unportant and more correct investiga- 
the low portions of a farm are left unmowed until the | tions. 
| other grass is cut, the grass on them becomes cld,|J estimate the whole population 


Original. 
HAY MAKING. 
I am certain, from long observation and experience, 








rusty, and poor, even when ihe growth is timothy. I} of the United States to be 16,000,000 
am no friend to late cut low Jand hay.. “A word to, Between the ages of eighteen and 

the wise is sufficient.” fifty, and capable of labor, of 

| The only exception to this rule is in timee of ex-| the male population, 2,000,000 


treme early drouth, which all farmers will of course _ 
| observe, S. | Of the two millions, those who 

——S>— labor at sume produciive oc- 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. cupation agricultural or manu- 


Passing by the miserable condition of the currency, | + NAS, are ¢ offices 
our country was never so well prepared to engage ex- | ““'Y/9S °F o* ne tl seg 
|tensively in all the more useful branches of substantial | "CM 8n¢ Use © apt veal 
|manufactures, as at the present time: Cotton and terest of poorer an “ many 
wool are abundant and very cheap, and such are our agen, = ot eoagrees 
facilities for growing these great staples, that the price Way Oy BOs PLOCURNES, 0019 


‘ 4 . ; } Aue ¢ _ 
can be maintained ata very moderate range, and stil! be explained hereafter, 344,500 
afford a fair profit to these important branches of ag- ome wee ee 
- . . 4 f 3 + / 
riculture. Our western prairie farmers, whose plant- Making, 2,000,000 





ations often exceed in extent mary German principal-} In making up the number of 344,500 who live inde. 
ities, and supply our manufactures with any desirable | pendent of any productive occupation, I estimate alj 
quantity of wool, at the lowest rates. as the carcasses | Officers of the general and state governments; al! 
of their sheep will more than pay the whole expense | persons employed in the army and navy ; al! officers 
| of their keepmg, which will render the money received |1n banks, insurance and all other companies ; al| 
|\for their fleeces, clear profit. Provisions to feed | physicians, divines, and lawyers; al] teachers in col- 
| operatives are now very abuncant, and such is the | !eges, academies, and schools ; all persons employed 
| impulse lateiy given to the great business of cultiva- | in navigation, or otherwise, as carriers or transpor- 
|ting the earth, that the price of its products must | ters of merchandise; al! merchants and merchants’ 
range very low for many years tocome. ‘Those who}clerks; all hotel and boarding house keepers; yn 
imagine that Engtand will need much of our bread | fact, all however useful and honorable their occupa- 
stuffs, for the next ten years, are but little informed | tions may be, unless their labor tends directly to pro- 
as to the decided improvements and increase in the ag- | duce something from the land, the mines, forests, and 
| ricultural operations, both in Great Britain and the Cop- | fisheries, or to add extra value to these rude products, 
Linent. by some process of manufacturing. 
| _ Our farmeis, eho control the ballot-bor, must by ju-| In this view of the subject I thing it wil! readily be 
| dicious jegislation, provide a stable home market for | conceded that I have not over-estimated the number 
the prodicts of their industry. We beseech them to| of the unproductive class at 344,500; of these, 120 
weigh well the fact, that there was brought into the | 000 live by office or income, without rent or interest 
United States and sold, no Jess than one hundred and money. 
fifty-seven millions’ worth of foreign goodsin the year! And 224,500 live on the income of rents and inter- 
1839. And in this connection, remember that the est money; and altogether they receive from the 
duty on American flour in English ports on the 15th} productive laborers assum about equal to $290,000. 
of April, 1840, was two dollars and fifty cents per 000 per annum.—Southern planters are included in 
barrel. This is more than the flour is worth in the | the number of those who receive rents for real estate, 
wheat growing sections of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, | 120,000 who live on office or on occupations, exelu 


and Illinois. Shall our own agricultural interest have | sive of interest or rents, at $500 each on an averace 
no countervailing protection? We imported, last | comes to 10.000 











year, twenty-one millions of silks, duty free. Sup- 224,500 who annually, in inter- me 
pose, instead ot sending abroad twenty-one millions y est and rents akeive the sum 

of specie, or its equivalent, to pay for these silks, we | | , $229,710,006 
had manufuctured that amount more of goods at home, T eibatibees 
at least ten millions of provisions, in one shape and Making a sum total of $289,710,000 


another, would have been consumed in the operation;* Parmers’ Cabinet, 
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“AGRICULTURAL. 





DIALOGUE. 
CULTIVATION. 


Frank.—Father, our conversation on pruning has 
never been absent from my thoughts: it has indzed 
proved, as you said it would, a source of great de- 
‘ight and instruction to me. I often visit the tree 
which you pruned at the time, and am astonished to 
tind how very correct were all your ideas, respecting 
the manner in which that work ought to be done; 
and how true tonature is the similarity between the 
eultivation of trees, and the management of children 

--some of which might be pretty big ones too. 

Father.—The more you reflect upon and examine 
the subject, the more interest you will feel, and the 
clearer will be the truth of the observation. 

Frank.--1 have no doubt of it, for I tind myself 
making new discoveries every time I visit that tree; 
is might be said to be a living lesson. 

Father.—Good—and do you ever remark the three 
branches which we particularly noticed at the time 
of pruning, and which we named William D., John 
Timms, and Sister Susan ? 

Frank.—Indeed I do, very particularly, and cannot 
help thinking they were pretty good likenesses’ 
‘I'he fine large branch, so tall and so straight, which, 
when you had headed down, I thought you had 
spoiled the tree for the whole year, has, from the part 
which remained attached te the tree, thrown up two 
beautiful branches, one on each side, like twins, ex- 
actly of the same height and size, of a deep-red color, 
which, I have heard you say, is a sign of fruitfulness ; 
and they are clothed to the very foot of the stalk, 
with buds and leaves at short distances—and that is, 
1 believe, another good sign; and more than that, 
they are shooting up into a part of the tree which be- 
Jore was thin of branches, filling the vacancy, and 
rendering the tree much more beautiful than it ever 
‘ould have become, had that branch remained in its | 

wriginal state. These new branches are indeed, as 

you said they would prove to be, “useful as well as 
ornamental, affording shelter to their parent, instead 

f shooting above, and out-topping the tree; exposed 

to every blast that blows.” Whata pity that Will- 
iam D.’s mother had not received the benefit of such | 
a lecture “on pruning” in her youth! 

Father.—But what did you remark of poor John 
Timms ? do you think he is the better for the train- 
ing which he received ? 

Frank.—I| was just coming to him: he still shows 
that he is toe willing for his strength, for he is load- 
ed with fruit from the bottom to the top, and which 
it is not possible can ever be brought to perfection; 
) suppose you will have to pluck off more than one 
nalf. The appearance of health and strength is, 
however, much increased; and although the branch 
will always remain like poor John, deformed, yet by 
careful and kind treatment it might long continue one 
of the most useful, although not the most ornamental 
branches of the tree; a living proof of the value of 
judicious training. 

Father.— Well, now for Sister Susan. 

Frank.—Oh, sweet Sister Susan! indeed the jike- 
ness is complete! there is the pretty red branch, and 
‘he beautiful shining leaves, with fine fruit peeping 
irom beneath them ; all of the same size, and growing 
exactly where the ought to grow, with the red and 
white so sweetly mixed, although still so small in 
size, with a leading shoot from the top of the branch, 
covered with leaves; without blight, or canker, or 
mildew! Qh it is pleasant to look upon! this comes 
of good training. 

Father.—But is there any hope of Frank on the 
other side of the tree ? 

Frank.—There is—and the first time I saw the 
bud bursting from the body of the tree, I confess that 
} was quite overcome by my feelings: Oh, shall I 
not watch its progress, and witness its growth and 
tendency with anxiety ! 

Father.—Let but my prayers be granted, and I 
shall have abundant cause for rejoicing! 
; Poe Ra Father, is not the growth of = eb 
dependent, in a great measure, upon the kind of soi 
abba? bs 





2d. The heavy soil. 

3d. The too light, or sandy soil. 

4th. The wet soil. 

5th. The dry and impenetrable soi’. 

6th. The rich surface, and sterile sub-soil. 
7th. The poor surface, and rich sub-soil. 
8th. The sour and stubborn soil. 

9th. The rich soil, with poisonous sub-soil. 
10th. The sickly, or too highly manured soil. 
Frank.—Well, a 

be able to fit them all with likenesses, do you think ? 
Father.—Many of them will be easily matched, I 
think—and to begin with 
Ist. The happy soil ; which requires neither liming, 





properties are so nicely blended, and whose produc- 
tions are so beautiful, rich, and in such profusion— 
can any thing be more like the Founder of the La- 
dies’ Depository in Philadelphia ? 

Frank.—Oh, excellent! a real portrait. 

Father.—2d. The heavy soil, which producesa 
thick and burly bark, short, coarse, rough leaves, 
with short, crooked branches; and fruit, although of 
a healthy growth and color, with no delicacy ot fla- 
vor ; bitter to the taste, with large pints, to which the 
flesh of the fruit adheres very closely. The tree 
comes late into bloom, and the fruit ripens late; but 
it is generally a good bearer of fruit, such as i is. 
Now, who is this ? or shall I name him—what do you 
think of Tom Dobbs, on the other side of the hill ? 

Frank.—As like as life! even to the shortness and 
roughness of his limbs: a hard-working man, but 
rough and brotal in his manners; and although he 
providee for his family as a duty, to the pleasure of 
the task he must be a perfect stranger; his children 
are coarse in their manners, and sour in their disposi- 
tions, and are never sent to school; hard workers, 
however, and they produce much fruit, such as it is. 

Father.—Very well—now, shall we cultivate the 
soilas we go? This tree requires but little pruning, 
you will observe, as it produces but little wood; all 
that it does produce, however, it ripens well. 

Frank.—Yes, let us cultivate as we go: now, how 
would you set about it in this case ? 

Father.—It would be merely to trench sbout the 
tree, Cig in a good quantity of sandy loam, with lime 
as a sweetener, and depend upon it, in a year after, 
the results would be manifest—a more open disposi- 
tion, wartner feelings, sweeter fruit, a more luxuriant 
foliage, and a smoother bark, Now for 
No, 3. The too light, or sandy soil. This 1s indi- 
cated by a tree of a weak and sickly aspect; long 
and thin branches, very thin and light-colored leaves ; 
comes early into bloom, and is very apt to blight in 
the spring, if the season is cold; it sometimes, how- 
ever, escapes, and then it brings an early crop of 
sweet fruits of little flavor. During the summer it 
throws out much thin and long wood, which is sure to 
die back in the winter, rendering it necessary the 
next spring to tread down almost every individual 





i e 


field for observation and reflection ; and suppose now, | ing ; sometimes producing largely ata ti 

we follow it out, and see if it be not true, that “the | eral failure, and barren in the anaet fruitfl —— 
growth of the tree is influenced, in a remarkable de- | The wood which it makes doring the summer one 
gree, by the nature of the soil in which it is planted.” | back almost the whole of its ’ 
Shall we divide the different qualities of soil in the | again vigorously from the first living buds jn the 


following manner : spring: sometimes healthy to appearance, wi 
Ist. The happy soil—neither too heavy or too light, | promises of productiveness, sel vécllonas ree 
too wet or too dry. see if you can find any one so unfortunately situated 


in life. 


Frank.—Well, to be sure itis a wretched picture 


and yet, [ think, poor James Snooks, the 
‘is the pitiable object. You have often ae 
he passed, that he is the strangest being you neg 
saw; lively in a time of sadness, and gloomy and sad 
at merry-makings: always preparing to do great 
things, but failing, just at the time when great exer. 
tion is necessary: sick, but not sorry ; sorry, but not 
re are varieties of soils! shall we | sick; doing more work in a week than any one, and 


less in a fortnight than all: joyous, grievous, bright 
and glooiny, all by fitsand starts. Now. how could 
any thing be done to recover so pitiable a case ? 

Father.—It would, indeed, require a regular course 


manuring, draining, or watering—whose excellent| of medicine, and strong measures, but even here | 


should not despair of perfect success. I would fairl, 
remove the tree, clean the roots, dig out the earth to 
a great depth, & ifset on a dedivity,! would drain the 
soil; if on a Jevel, fill the hole with about eighteen 
inches of brick and mortar rubbish, and well ram jt 
down; and upon this I would spread a thick bed of 
good mould and lime, replace the tree, and support 
it by tieing it to stakes with lay ropes, and my life 
for its recovery ; looking web to the worms, however. 
Frank.—W ell, these woull be decisive measures 
at any rave. : 
Father.—Yes, and would pe decidedly efficacious, 
No. 5. The dry and impejetrable soil, shows a tree, 
poverty-smitten in all its arts; unable to do much, 
nor that little to any good >urpose ; brisk and lively, 
however, in early spring, ind making exertions to 
push into bloom and leaf but cramped and spell- 
bound midway: the under leaves fall prematurely, 
but the wood which it males during the summer ts 
retained through the winte. althongh bat little of it; 
stunted and bark-bound, bit healthy ina degree, and 
not liable to be affected bythe worms, for that reason, 
Now, this is so common acharacter, that we have 
known many such, who ar truly to be pitied. To 
recover such a tree, itis aly to “dig abont it and 
dung it, and let it stand amther year,” adding, how- 
ever, a good portion of liny with the earih, on filling 
ip. 

No.6 Therich eurfaci and sterile subsoil; fre- 
quently to be met with, aid often the canee of disor- 
der, disease, and death, tothe tree that is planted in 
it; the richness of the suface-sod calling forth early 
spring foliage, and the m¢t promising expectations; 
the sterility of the sub-soj causing a lamentable fall- 
ing away of the brightestiopes, and the most griev- 
ous disappointment. Inerly youth, it is lavish of 
foliage, and the sweetet blossomng; all appears 
well, and as it should be,and no one would suspect 
the mortification which issure to follow, when the 
roots have penetrated to 3e poverty-stricken soil be- 
low. Now,thisis a chracter which js, unhapoily, 
very common, and is apt!) figured ouc in the case ot 
William D., in our forme conversation. Hundreds 
of such young inen, reard in the rich surface-soil of 
parental affection, their cltivation neglected throug! 








branch. It sheds its leaves early in the autumn, and 
its weak limbs are very liable to be broken and woun- 
ded by the storms of winter. Now, who is this ? 


Frank.—Oh! I know that—it is Samuel! Slimm, the 


rtailor in the village, and isit not like him? you know 


how tall and slim he is, and how sickly he looks, and 
how thin and sandy-colored his hair; active and in- 
dustrious, but complains of the steepness of the hil! 
behind hia house, and is not able to leave his home 
until the season is warm, and the cold weather has 
passed; civil and kind-hearted, but with little energy, 
either of body or mind ; while on the approach of win- 
ter he keeps to the house, and suffers from. every 
change of climate. Now, you must be gentléin the 
cultivation of so tender a subject. 

Father —Yes, I would trench up the sand, and mix 
with it a large dose of strong loam and lime compost; 
prune very ciose, leaving but about three duds on 
each branch, and look well to the worms, which such a 
com and sickly subject is pretty sure to be infected 
with, 

No. 4. Is the wet, a most unhappy soil, truly! It 
is shown by strangely formed branches, sometimes 
smooth and straight, at others, crooked, burly and 
rickety; with leaves of different sizes and shapes, 
smooth or wrinkled, green or yellow, thick or thin, 
just as the season happened to be during their growth : 





Father.—There, my boy, you have laid open a large 





and in a happy state only when others are parched 
with drought ; nothing more uncertain than its fruit- 


the tree generally glutted with too much moisture, | poet 


a mistaken fondness, afr giving promises of the 
| most enviable greatness, re doomed to poverty, dis- 
| grace, and contempt, thraghthe want of the proper 
stirring of the sub-soil—te only security for parenta! 
‘hope. Such cases reque a strong hasd—nothing 
less than a regular trencing will be of any avail: 
the rich surface shou'd b turned down, and the ster- 
ile sub-soii be brought u, to be enriched by future 
dressings, lime forming ¢!arge proportion in every 
stage of the business; ¢ it is much to be feared 
that the worms will be fend to have made sad havoc 
near the root of the treeas, disease arising from the 
poverty of the eub-soil, wil, in all probability, have 
engendered life. Lime and deep trenching will, 
however, heal the malay, if applied in time. To 
this disease is owing thechange of the color of the 
leaf before the autumn, ed the falling of unripe fruit, 
with many other symptas of premature decay. 

No. 7. The poor surfae and rich sub-soil are also 
very common, and beforthe tree can reach the good 
soil beneath, poverty hastricken it, and many there 
are which perish for wan of sustenance, Dot having 
strength sufficient to reas the buried treasure ; they 
languish for want of suport, and without timely as- 
sistance are doomed to servation. We may find wl 
ny semblances to this ca’. I fear, amongst the = 
dren of the poor and friellese ; for, according to the 


“Pall many a flowets born to bjush unseen, 
And waste its sweetiss on the desert air. 
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Frank.—Yes, and [ know one who is so unfortu- 
nately circsmstanced: it 18 poor — ae 
the apprentice to the blacksmith ; how | pity him, 
when 1 see him drawing figures with chalk upon a 
poard, and hear him sigh, because he cannot read! 
while his brutal master checks every attempt at im- 

rovement, and does all in his power to keep him in 
ienorance, that he may the better suit his selfish pur- 
ae, “wondering what such a one as he should want 
with learning.” If he could be helped forward, I 
have no doubt he would make great progress, for he 
s remarkably bright; but he hag not stength of him- 
self to reach the rich sub-soil. 

Father.—This is the easiest of all the disorders 
above enumerated, to cure ; it is only to dig deep in- 
to the surface-soil some good compost and lime, re- 
peating it after a time, when it will soon be found to 
strengthen the roots, so as to enable them to 
strike deep enough to reach the rich sub-soil, and so 
to help themselves. We will look after George Has- 
tings, remember: I dare say we can assist him, until 
he 1s able to help himself. 

No. & The sour and stubborn soil. A wretched 
bed indeed! nothing but discontent and disorder can 
spring from it. The tree that is planted in such a 
soil, exhibits almost all the disorders that trees are 
heirs to. ‘The rough and knotted bark, the faded leaf, 
the late springing, and early falling of which, show 
the malady contained in its system—the crooked 
branches, and very short shoots of a whole summer’s 
crowth; while the canker-worm is ever grinding his 
way between the bark and the body of the tree, de- 
stroying its energies, and crippling all its exertions! 
| suppose you will not be at a loss to find a poor un- 
fortunate neighbor, who is too much in the state of 
this pitiable tree. 

Yank.—I cannot be mistaken, it is poor farmer 
Grabb! andsee, here he comes, that’s remarkably 
odd! and how strangely he looks. 

Father.—It is so, but strange as he is, and deficient 
in energy and perseverance, he is greatly to be pit- 
ied, az well as blamed, for the world appears to him a 
blank, or even worse; the errors of his education, 
too, haunt him, and he is always foreseeing coming 
events of the most gloomy character; poor man, all 
goes wrong with him, because he takes things by the 
wrong end. Good day, neighbor, this is fine weather 
ven’t it ? 

Grabb.—Ah, ’tis all very pretty while it lasts, but J 
see, very plainly, that achange is coming, for the old 
rooster, when he crow’d this morning, turned his tail 
to the rainy quarter, and that’s a pretty sure sign with 
me, the we shall have it again before long; I never 
knew too much fine weather al this time of the year, 
and! dare sav I shall not be so lucky as to be disap- 


I never feel inthe humor to sing, either at night or 
morning—mine’s a very different feeling. T often 
says, I was born to be unfortunate, and! have no 
doubt on’t. God knows my heart; and as[ says to 
my wife, here am I, with the best intentions in the 
world—but I must go, for I dare say [ am wanted in 
twenty places at once by this time. 
kes.—Yes, there is one that wants you, | know— 

that confounded old rooster of yours—there he stands, 
with his tail ia the wind, crowing away like mad. 

Grobb.—Does he, though! then I’il be bound we 
shall have it to-night, after all, for he is pretty gener- 
ally not far out in his reckoning—so, good bye. 

' Farmers’ Cabinet. 
ee 
Domestic Manuractures—Prorective Tarirr. 


T'o the Editors of the New Genesee Farmer : 


GentTLEMEN—I owe you an apology for so long de- 
laying to answer the circular, in which you did me the 
honor to ask my name to a call to a public meeting, 
§e. 

My apology is this, as in all other business matters, 
is, alas! a permanent reality;—I am, unfortunately, a 
confirmed valetudinarian, confined by illness at, or in 
the immediate neighborhood of, home. AsI could not 
attend the contemplated meeting, I thought it would 
be improper for me to join in the responsibility of cal- 
ling it. Lam, however, happy to see it most substan- 
tially called; and doubt not that this incipient step will 
result in the permanent establishment of a society, 
which will do much to promote the honor, influence, 
and interest, of our humble and self-degraded profes- 
sion. 

The respectable list of names appended to the cal! 
is a suflicient guarantee that all things will be well 
done; yet there is one subject which bears so promi- 
nent a place in my mind, that I must beg you will al- 
low me to suggest the propriety of presenting it for 
consideration at the meeting. I allude to the impor- 
tance to the interest of the agriculturist in particular, 
—as well as of all classes in general,—of a sufficient 


factwre wn our own country of all fabrics for which we 
can furnish the raw materials. 

But how is this important object to be attained? 1] 
answer, by organization and systematic action :—by 
union and zealous perseverance:—by supporting agri- 
cultural papers eal Toraiite and sustaining agricultur- 
al societies throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the land:—by stimulating these to discuss the sub- 
ject fur and wide, and show its importance to every 
farmer in the country. Show each individual his sel/- 
interest in this matter:—tell him, and prove to him, that 
when we use foreign goods we have no market for the 
produce of our fairs, and when we use domestic goods 


pointed in my expectations now; indeed, | looked for | our market is good, money is plenty, and prices are 


rain before this, or | should have dragged down my 
fallow, as you have your’s to-day; you know the 
song says, “sunshine’s succeeded by rain,” and so, | 
an sure, it has always been with me through life, and 
s0, | have no doubt, it will continue. If 1] want sun, 
itrains; and whenI want rain, the sun will shine in 
spite of me—iv’s enough to sour a crab—But here 
comes farmer Sykes—how do, neighbor ? 

Sykes.—Why, thank you, neighbor Grabb, well 
‘nd happy. My friend here, and J, have worked 
‘own our fallow to-day, and I am now come to in- 
vite him to join me ina work of charity, in going over 
‘0 the widow Williams, to-morrow morning, to assist 
erin this her time of need. But why didn’t you 
diag your fallow to-day ? it would have worked fine- 
y: J fear you will not be ready for sowing turnips, 
‘s Uils is only your first ploughing, you know. 

Grabb.—I1 do know it, and was always sure I would 
ve behind-hand; but you see, I thought we should 
vave rain to-day, and was afraid to begin, lest I 
should be caught in the midst of the work; 1 wish 
tow that I had done as you have, for nothing would 
‘ve me more pleasure than to accompany you to- 
‘worrow—hang it, 1 think I will do so too. 

Sykes—No, you cannot, for you owe a duty to 
yourself and family, and until that is performed, you 
have no right to share in the “luxury of doing good.” 
Charity begins at home, remember, and so vou must 
‘tag down your Salew to-morrow. How T enjoy those 
‘vo verses which we sing every night before going 
‘0 bed! the feeling is heavenly ! 


“Oh! sweeter than the fragrant flower 
_, At evening’s dewy close, 
he will, united with the power, 
© succor human woes ! 


And softer than the softest strain 
Of music to the ear, 

That placid joy we give and gain, 
By gratitude sincere !” 


Grabb.—Ah, times goes gaily with you! I’m sure 


high; that this ever has and ever will be the case, as 
sure as effect will follow cause. 

Why may not your paper and your society take the 
lead in diffusing information and eliciting interest and 
action upon this important subject? Open an exten- 
sive correspondence with other periodicals, societies, 


turers, the tradesman, the every class and profession ; 
for we are deeply int>rested in this matter. Prepare 
then for selecting members for the next Congress with 
particular reference to the subject ; and for memoriali- 
zing the present Congress, next winter, with a zeal 
and numerical force that shall command respect and 
action, 

Who can contemplate the present and increasing 
political power of a comparative handful of abolition- 
ists, and dowbt that the host of agricuturists in this 
country can, by organization, unanimity, zeal, and per- 
severance, carry a measure which the best interest of 
a vast majority, if not indeed the whole of this grea’ 
nation demands ? 

Hoping and trusting that your contemplated socicty 
may be organized “upon the best and surest founda- 
tion” for lasting happiness and prosperity, 1 will close 
this letter,—already too long,—with the following sen- 
timent :— 

A Prorective Tarirr :—the corner stone of agri- 
cultural prosperily, and the sheet anchor of national in- 
dependence. CHARLES CRANE, 
Centerfield, Ontario co., May 15, 1840. 

—g>—_ 


Fiowers.-—Flowers, of all created things the most 
innocently simple, and most superbly complex—play- 
things for childhood, ornaments of the grave, and com- 
panions of the cold corpse! Flowers, beloved by the 
wandering idiot, and studied by the thinking man of 
science! Flowers that unceasingly expand to Heav- 
en their grateful, and to man their cheerful looks— 
partners of the human joy; soothers of human sor- 
row ; fitemblems of the victor’s triumphs, of the 
young bride's binshes; welcome to the crowded halls, 





and permanent protection by government of the manu- | 


and individuals; wake up the farmers, the manufac- | 


the volume of nature what the expression ‘‘ God is 
love’ is in the volume of revelation. What a deso- 
late place would be a world without a flower! [: 
would be a face without a smile—a feast without a wel- 
come. Are not flowers the stars of the earth? and 
are not our stars the flowers of Heaven? One cannot 
look closely at the structure of a flower without lov- 
ingit. They are the emblems and manifestations of 
God's love to the creation, and they are the means 
and ministrations of man’s love to his fellow crea- 
tures; for they first awaken in his mind a sense of the 
beautiful and good. The very inutility of flowers is 
their excellent and great beauty; for they lead us to 
thoughts of generosity and moral beauty, detached 
from, and superior to all selfishness ; so that they are 
pretty lessons in nature's book of instruction, teaching 
man that he liveth not by bread alone, but that he hath 
} another than animal life. —Zion's Advocate. 


BES VISITOR, 
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EXCURSIONS IN MAINE. 

CumBertann.—This town joins North Yarmouth 
and like it and several other towns recently noticed it 
borders on the sea. There are several islands belong- 
ing to Cumberland, lying in Casco Bay, which is said 
to contain as many islands as there are days in the 
year. These Islands we have not visited and of them 
we cannot speak. Cumberland is a beautiful farming 
town but to see its beauty and its agricultural capacity 
you must leave the road near the coast, known as 
** the fore side,” and take a ramble in the interior.— 
There are two roads leading from North Yarmouth vil- 
lage which lead to Cumberland meeting house, and 
each of them carries the traveller through beautiful 
scenery at this season of the year. There are farms 
and farm houses which delight the eye, and the gener- 
al appearance of the town indicates agricultural pros- 
perity. ‘The meeting house occupies the very spot 
which give the best view of the central part of the 
\town and the roads, crossing here nearly at right an- 
gles, afford avenues to the different parts of the town. 

The population of this town tor some cause did not 
increase from 1830 to 1837 but there was a slight re- 
duction of numbers. In 1830 the number of inhabit- 
ants was 1558 and in 1837 it was 1525. Number of 
school districts 13. Scholars 629. Number taught by 
masters 385, by mistress 315. So .say the returns, but 
there is sometimes an inaccuracy in these returns so 
that we may not always feel entirely confident in the 
statements thus presented. Of the condition and 
| character of the schools we cannot speak from obser- 
| vation, but the town has furnished'a good number of 
istudents for college. Several of the present members 
of Bowdoin College are from this town, and among 
them some very good teachers of music as well as of 
the common branches of Education. Indeed it would 
seem as if a town situated like this could well train 
up literary men. The farmers generally appear to be 
prosperous—the soil is easy of cultivation—they are 
near enough to market—they have fine scenery in 
which to form a good taste—they are near to an acade- 
my where they can fit fur college and but about 18 or 
20 miles from Bowdoin College, which can give young 
|men exceedingly good facilities for becoming prepar- 
|ed for usefulness. A graduate of the college Mr. E. 
|P. Weston of this town is now preparing a volume 








‘from the Bowdoin Poets which will doubtless be wor- 
thy of a generous patronage and an honor to the col- 
| lege. 
| Notwithstanding the value of the soil and the agri- 
| cultural facilities it will be seen that the grain crops, 
|} as in other coast towns, fall below those in the interi- 
or. The wheat cropin 1830 was 502 bushels, and 
the corn 5039. Potatoes and hay are raised in greater 
proportions. ‘This town would doubtless be favorable 
for the culture of the mulberry, the soil being much of 
it warm and of a sandy structure. 

The time of our recent visit was rendered peculiar- 
Iv pleasant by the 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CUMBERLAND CoNFERENCE 
or ConGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


‘This meeting was on the 9th and 10th days of June, 
and two more delightful days have rarely been wit 
nessed. The earth was clothed with exquisite beauty 
and vegetation was in rapid progress. The air was 
bland and exhilarating, and the sky was clear and 
beautiful. ‘The mornings of these two days were such 
as would invite abroad the citizens of Portland and 
the neighboring villages. As the hour of nine arrived, 


meeting-house and by ten the streets were lined with 
them, and the spacious church was filled with people 
who had come to worship. After the business ar- 
rangements of the confezence were disposed of, a ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Mr. Kimbail a clergyman 
from Mass. who is entirely blind. It was affecting to 
see him led cautiously to the desk, his eyes closely 
bandaged so that a part of his face was concealed, but 





and graceful upon solitary graves! Flowers are in 


still more so to hear the earnest breathings of his seul 
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MAINE FARMER, 








2) . . 
in prayer, and the tremulous words which he spoke in | 


connexion with Psalm 42,2, ‘“ My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God.’ Few could sit unmoved un- 


der such a sermon bursting as it seemed to do, from a | Fruits fail not in their dae time. 


heart full of the love of God and yet thirsting for yet 
higher and richer communications of the Infinite tul- 
ness of that Love. In the afternoon several subjects 
of interest came up for consideration. The first was, 
the features or charactefistios of the revivals of reli- 
gion which for some months have been in progress.— | 
Next in order was the importance of circulating, among | 
christians, and especially 


young christians, standard 
hooks or works of Piety. 


‘The mind of the thinking man resembles the soil beneath 
whose surface lie many precious seeds. Every rain calls 
forth buds, and every beam of the sun produces flowers. 
The flower garden of a 
mind merely learned, endures but during the night. 
flowers wither away, under the rays of the sun, énd are 
followed by no fruits. 


A Trout, weighing fourteen pounds and a half, was late- 
ly caught in Pizeco lake, N. Y. 

The Nantocket Islander states that at the recent sheep- 
shearing in that town, among the operatives at the pens, 


objects of benevolence. | year 1760, at which time he was five years old. 


On these several subjects addresses were mad 
Rev. Messrs. Chickering, Dwight, Condit, Jones, | 
Pearl, H. B. Chapin, G. £&. Adams. Mr. Kimball the | 
blind preacher related some facts of thrilling interest 
which he seemed to know how to clothe in the most 
effective imagery. 


butat this time and till late in the evening, we were 
driving through the beautiful scenery of the towns in 
a westerly direction, and were unable to return tl 
noon of the next day, but the scenery, and the music 
of the birds—and the peaceful and happy appearances 
of human dwellings, children playing around them, 
and of men returning from their toils—and then the 
glittering fields, bathed in the moons bright radiance— 
all were fitted to inspire devotional and delightful e- 
motions. There is something in the quiet stillness of 
evening, when the business and noise of day have all 
ccused, the siaging of the birds has given place to ex- 
pressive silence—the merry voices of children that all 
the live-long day have given ceuseless animation to 
the farmer's home, are now hushed—the moon is look- 
ing down from her lofty watch-tower in silent grand- 
cur—lights have disappeared from most of the dwel- 
lings, and the inmates are all quietly reposing under 
the shadow of his wings who created and who now 
sustains the starry hosts and the watchful moon. 

But there is safety. 
ones may sleep on—the eye that never slumbers looks 
down, and an arm of power is sluclding and protect- 
ing them." 

But we return to the conferences. 
eo great on Wednesday morning that the spacious 
meeting house was not sufficient for their accommoda- 
tion. The town house was also thronged, and the re- 
portof the churches, wany of which had witnessed 
extensive revivals of religion, oceupied a part of the 
time, the various objects of Christian benevolence and 
devotional excuses occupying the rest. In the after- 


tion of the Lord's supper closed up the festival. It 
was u scene of deep interest—a dense crowd of human 
beings all manifesting sympathy with the occasion, the 
solemn stillness, the deep emotion, manifested by the 


trembling tear—the earnest peaceful look—the great impossible to effect a landing, and therefore it is not as yet, 


le by | 


Near the evening there was anoth- | 
er gathering of the people to hear the gospel preached, | 


These weary ond defenceless | 


The crowd was | 


‘Twenty-four of the venerab'e soldiers of the Revolution 
dined with the city authorities of Providence on the 4th. 
|The Providence Journal gives their names, places of resi- 
|dence and ages. ‘The ages ran from 74to 94. 


New Article of Merchaundize. The steamboat New 
England recently arrived at Chicago, with 50 single ladies, 
assorted ages, destined forthe Rock river market. ‘They 
are generally taken up and married within a week of their 
arrival. —Picayune. 

According to the Book of Jasher, recently published, 
| Naomah, the daaghter of Enoch, was fire hundred and 
eighty years old, when she was married to Noah. Let 
the old maids of the present day take courage. 


Foreign Sugars.—According to the Report of the Sec- | 


retary of the Treasury, the imports of Sugar into the U. 8. 
daring the year ending 30th Sept. 1839, amounted to 182,- 
580,327 pounds. ‘There were also imported of white and 
clayed sugars, &c, 12,690,946 pounds, making a grand to- 
tal of 195,251,273 pounds. 
imported into Boston, 36,669,207 lbs. ; into New York, 
75,212,786 lbs ; and into Philadelphia 20,205,537 Ibs. , 
into Baltimore 17,318,150 |bs. ; into New Orleans 5,588,- 
747 Ibs. ; into Charleston 5,269,172 bs. ; into Norfolk 
4,172,134 lbs ; into Salem, 2,701,134 Ibs. ; and the bal- 
ance into the smaller ports. 





|. Five men were killed at Newark, N. J. on Saturday by 
, the bursting of a cannon. Several boys were killed in N. 
York by various accidents, and men badly injured, some 
mortally. 


| Never sign a writing till you have read it, nor drink wa- 
| ter till you have seen it, 


| Discovery of a New Continent.—By accounts receiv- 
/ed, we learn that the sloops of war Vincennes, and Pea- 
| cock, of the Exploring Expedition, arrived at Sidney, New 
| South Wales, on the 12th of March last, having mude the 


longitude. 


lowed it to longitude 94 45. Owing to the great quantity 


| of ice and icebergs, and boisterous weather, it was found 


The | 





the war was evidently drawing to a close. Gen Cintows’ 
it appears, has falled in battle. His remains arr’ - 
diz. May 19th. arnwed.at Ce 
The Circassians have obtained new triampi 
Russian invaders. Nine forts had fallen py Bry Geir 
In that of St. Nicholas, they put 1000 Russians ae 
sword—giving no quarters, 





Of this quantity, there were | 


nvon the two houses were again thronged, and after a | WHportant discovery of a Continent in the Antarctic regions 
sermon by Rev. Mr. Condit of Portland, the celebra- | along the coast of which they cruised for fifty-six degrees of | of 
Land was first seen on the 19th of January, in 


‘latitude 66 20 south, longitude 154 18 east, and they fol- | 


It is stated that new complications have sprung up i 
sulphur question, and that the British reumeras 
solved on sending six ships of the line to Naples A Freneh 


squadron, of the sume force, was also to proceed thither. 


By advices from Constantinople, to May 15th, it appears 


r we Then the fitness and the | was the venerable Daniel Alien, who hys attended eighty | that the Seraskier, Halil Pasha brother i 
duty of being engaged in doing good and promoting | successive shearings, never having missed one since the | tan, had been dismissed, for some shore ho enon 


; ' . morality, 
| tending to bricg the government into contempt. 

‘There was a savage riot at Limerick, in Ireland, on the 
Ist of June. ‘The people came down in immense numbers 
carrying poles with loaves of bread stuck on them, ead 
and shouting ** down with the forestallers.”” They seized 
a number of carts and wagons, despoiled them of the veg- 
etables and other provisions which they contained, and then 
bandied 16 of them into the river. A regimentof infantry 
| could make no head against the rioters, and they were not 
dispersed until the artillery was brought to bear upon them, 

The administration of the pompes funebres is now pre- 
paring the coffin which is to receive at St. Helena the mor. 
tal remains of Napoleon. It is to be of solid ebony, in 
the shape of ancient sarcophagus, and large enoagh to ey. 
close the coffins in which the Emperor lies at St. Helena, 
so that his ashes may not he disturbed. ‘The funeral pai) 
\is of velvet, strewed with gold bees, and bordered with 
| broad band of ermine ; at each corncr is to be placed ay 
| eagle, embroidered in gold, and surmounted with the im- 
‘perial crown. 


From Vera Cruz. The bark Ann Louisa, Capt, Wil- 
son, arrived at New-York on Wednesday in twenty-two 
days from Vera Cruz. We learn by her that intelligence 
_had been received there of the capitulation of Campeachy 
on the 4th of Jane, and that the garrison was daily expect- 
_ed to arrive at Vera Cruz, in conformity with the terms of 
| capitulation. 

| ‘Thetown of Tabasco was subsequently blackaded by the 
Federal troops, but the schooners belonging to that party 
| which formed the naval blockade, lad from: some cause or 
other relinquished it. 

I: was said at Vera Cruz that forty-seven American cit- 
_izews had arrived at the port of San Blas in chains, having 
| been sent there as prisoners from Monterry, in California, 
under the pretext that they were parties to a plot having 

for its object to overthrow the Central Government, but 
that they were liberated through the interferance of the 
_ British Consul. 
The American Consul, Mr Jones, had arrived in the city 
Mexico from the Sandwich Islands. 

A conducta with $928,000 arrived at Vera Cruz, 2d u!! 
The U. 8. frigate Macedonian, and the sloop-of-war 
Warren, touched at Vera Cruz in the beginning of June, 
and proceeded to ‘Tampico. 








A little boy, 4 years old, strayed a mile from home 


number of communicants, and of various denomina-| known whether this continent will be of any benefit to | at Sparta, N. J. and was discovered by a dog, afier otl- 


tions—-filling the whole body of the house, a_ portion 


of the entry and gallery, while crowds of spectators | 


were hovering about the door, unable to gain admit- 
tance,—the tremulous voice of the blind preacher, 
who assisted in the closing ordinance,—the final appeal 
and the parting bymn, all were fitted to make a deep 
impression, and toaid the worshippers to return with 
stronger hope and warmer hearts to their several fields 
of labor. The eitizens of Cumberland cannot easily 
forget the seenes of this meeting. 


SUMMARY. 





The Bangor Courier of the 7th inst. says, “ plump, | 


fuir, ripe atid luscious peaches were eaten by our citi- 
zens ten days since. They were raised by Dr. Bars- 
tow at Mt. Hope. 


The Present Postmaster General, the Hon. J. M. | continued in this way until he was ten or tweive years of 


Niles, served a regular apprenticeship to the Art of 


2 : “ : : .- ‘ . ‘ le Mi - ” T he sat 
Printing, and worked for several years in a Northern | hitherto sightless socket ; it increased in size until now he’ Ph. Hf, Norcross, Esq., West CQarleston, 


printing office as a journeyman. 
The census of Gardiner, just completed, 
population of 4,900. 


The son of Mr M’Causland of Gardiner, 17 years of 
age, was seriously injured ou the fourth, by the acci- 
dental discharge of a pistol. 


Flour is already manufactured from the new wheat 
crop, of Tennessee. 


The New-York Tattler says, that on Saturday, Judge 
Ingraham declared a man’s engagement void who had 
been enlisted by the recruitug sargeant while in a 
state of intoxication. 


The editor of the 'l'roy Whig states that he saw a few 


daye since ut Burden’s fron Works in that city, an iron rod! Admiral Baudin is to proceed to Buenos Ayres, clothed, Asa Cushman, West Mitiot, 


| commerce and mankind.—4Am. Traveller. 


Commodore Elliot.—The National (Philadelphia) Ga- 
zette says:—** We lvarn that the sentence of the Conrt 
Martial. which recently tried Commodore Elliot in this city, 
lon sundry charges, is, saspension from his function for four 
| years, and, withholding of his pay fortwo years. 
‘er the president has approved of the sentence, and on what 
| charges it is founded, we have not heard, but as far as ‘We 
| state, our information is true.”’ 


| The Legislature of Connecticut have passed a law abol- 
ishing death as a capital ponishment in ull cases, and sub- 
| stituting imprisonment for life. 


| ‘The Baltimore Sun mentions a most extraordivary phys- 


| Capt. Geo. Davis of Somerset county, Maryland. Capt. 
D. was born with but one visual organ, or at least there 
was nothing like a ball in the Socket of the other. Ne 
age, when a small, but perfect eye began to form in the 


can see with it clearly and distinctly. A casual! observer 


shows a | Would notice sume apparent defect ia his eyes, as they do | 


uot look alike. 
Fleming Livingston.—The Court Martial which lately 


his person to be sent to the different rendezvous, to prevent 
his ever being again admiitted into the service, 


—a>—— 

From England.—The packet ship Sheffield, at New- 

York, brings London dates to the 4th, and Liverpool! to the 

5th June—a day later from the former, and two days later 
from the latter, than was received by the Great Wostern. 

The report of the death of the King of Prussia is stated 
by the London Times of June 4, to have been prematare. 


180;feet in length, all drawn out at one operation, and of! with military and diplomatic powers to terminate the differ- 


uniform size throughout. ‘Ihe diaieter of the rod is three 
eights of an inch. It was ordered " the proprietors of the 
new steamer ‘I'roy, for one of the tiller rods of that boat. 


ence with the Argentine Republic. : 
New successes were continually announced as haring at- 
pended the movements of the Queen's trodps in Spain, and 





Woheth-| 


ical phenomenon which is developed upon the person of 


tried this man for mutinous conduct, have sentenced him Cyfyjn Davis, Minot, 
to receive one hundred and twenty Jaslies—a description of }], Perry. 
} . 


lers had searched the woods. He rubbed himself a- 
} . . . 

gainst a man, until he was induced to follow the dog, 
i which carried him to the child. 


| The population of Providence is about 23,000—in 
1550 it was 16,932, in 1820, it wes 11,707. 

| The population of Cincinnati is estimated at little i! 
any, short of 45,060. 


| The New Haven Herald mentions the discovery of 
|a copper mine near Zoar Bridge, Fairfield county.— 

|The ore is said to be ofa very pure quality, und prou- 
jises to be very valuable. Jt is connected with a lime- 

| atone quarry, whieh furnishes the purest white finish 

lime 

| ‘There are five steam saw mills in operation at VW - 
jmington, N. C., which together saw one hundred 
| thousand feet of plank per day. 


—"“ 








Payments. 











909 
C.D. Page, do 3, 0 

| Ellis & Andrews, Hartford, en 
| Sam'l. Tucker, Palermo, 3,00 
'T. Curtis, Monmoyth, apa 
| H. Craig, Augusta, ipa 
do. 1,00 

Charles Pinkham, Augusta, mas 

W. Haines, Winthrop, : ae 

Manchester T. Weugi, Starks, oe 

J. Soule, iivermore, Seo 

C. Haines, E. Livermore, a 

E. M. Clark, Winthrop, at 

A. L. Rice, Guilford, “y 

S. Davis, “ . a0) 

I. Deering, Kendal!’s Mills, 900 

Hugh Geschell, Litchfield Corser, 3 

Richard Clark, Strong, ‘s * 

i 


IP Other paymenfs wave been made which w 
, acknowledged hereafter. 
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HA arvried, het 
B on the 9th inst, by Rev. Mr. Maltby, Mr 
joseoh Re Nolet of this town, to Miss Abagail, daugh- 
‘or of Mr David Hill of Bangor. 
"In Foxcroft, Albert W. Paine, Esq. of Bangor, to 
Mias Mary J. Hale, daughter of Capt. J. Male of F. 
In Limerick, Me Wm. Beal, of L. to Miss Catha- 
rine Parsons, of Newfield. : 
In Vassalboro’, Mr Edward Weeks to Miss Maria 
‘iteh. ; 
ee Gavdieer: Mr Edward 8. Norton, to Miss Caro- 
line Hateh. 
a Paris, Mr Solon G. Walker of P. to Miss Vesta 
Chandler, of Sumner. 


er DLED, 


At the town farm in this town, Mrs Fuller, wife of 
Ur Francis Fuller, aged about 76. 

In Augusta, Mr Sam’l, Church aged 24. Mrs Eu- 
nice, wife of Mr Paul Williams, 71. 

In Sidney, Mrs Mirabee, wife of Mr H. Bailey, 70. 

In Fayette, Mrs Hannah, wife of Mr Jesse Lovejoy, 
ged 42. 

.* Milo, Mrs Sally, wife of Noah Dow, Esq. 36. 

At Mason Hall, Orange co., N. C., Mr Charles A. 
richards, of this town, 

In Belgrade, Mrs Dorothy Page, aged 83. 

In Trov, George, son of Enoch Buagly, jr., 15—kill- 
od by the falling of @ tree. 


— me 4 4 ne 




















‘PRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday Jaly 6, 1240. 
(From the New England Farmer. ) 


At market 285 Beef Cattle, 18 Cows and Calves, 1325 
Sheep, and 125 Swine. 

40 Beef Cattle remain unsold. 

Paices—Beef Cattle—We quote to correspond with 
last week ; first quality $6 25 ; second quality 5 75 a 6 ; 
third quality 5 a 5 50. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at $22, 25, 30, 32, and 40. 

Sheep—Dull—lots sold for $1 50, 1 75, 2, 2 25, 2 37, 
ind 2 62. 

Swine—No lots were sold to peddle ; a few were re- 
tailed from 4 1-2 to 7e. 





napa cee mee. 5) —_ PRETS’- MACHINE 


' Danville, (Me.,) on the night of the 6th instant, a dark for Thashing and Cieansing grain. 
Bay Horse, about ten years old, one or both hind feet | yee subscribers hereby give notice that they continue to 
| white, a white stripe in his face, sears on the. back part of | carry on the business of building «* Pitts Machine tor 
2 ti be ~ orgy po hee on the back part of) thrashing and cleansing grain? ut Winthrop Villoge, as 
is forelegs near y: ver will give informa- | asual, with the latest it \ 
tion to the subscriber in Hartland through the Maine Far. | a inprovements, where they will co: 


stantly have said machines oa hand on such terms, they 
mer or otherwise, where said Horse may be found, shall | trust, as will be satisfactory to all who may wish to par- 


be suitably rewarded and all necessary charges paid. chase. ‘The Machine weighs only 650 pounds, built with 
JOHN STINCHPIELD. | the best materials and in a strong and workmaniike man- 
Hartland, July 11, 1840. (28 | ner, and is easily keptin repair. It thrashes and cleans ai! 


: Wove Wire. from 25 to 50 bushels per hour, according to the kind and 
—— subscriber would inform the public that he is pre- quality of the grain. For the satisfaction of those who are 
pared to furnish wove Wire of all descriptions, and of unacquainted with its merits, reference may be had to those 
the best quality, as cheap as it can be obtained in Boston. | who have tested its utility. 
Wire can be furnished at short notice for Grist Mil, clean- | 
sers, sieves, separaters, cellar window frames, cheese 24 
screens, sieveg for separating peas from oats, &e. of any | Winthrop, June 18, 1840 
required width or dimensions. ‘Those wanting wire for Machi - — 
any of the above purposes are respectfully invited to call | * achine shop and lron Foundry. 
and examine for themselves. All orders by mail will be | OLMES & ROBBINS would inform the public tha 
promptly attended to. Cc. C. HOSLEY. | they continue to curry on the MACHINE MAKING 
Winthrop, July 11, 1840. Gw27 | BUSINESS as usual, at the Village in GARDINER, 
anes nausiieetliatatete-nedea where they will be in readiness at all times to accommo- 
Butter Wanted. date those who may favor them with their custom. They 
S00 pounds of good Butter wanted in payment for, _e an IRON FOUNDRY connected with the Me - 
< the Maine Farmer, to be delivered ‘at the of- | © Shop. where persons can have almost every kind of 
fice in Winthrop, for which a fair price will be al-| Casting made at short notice. Persons wishing for Miil 
lowed. work or Castings for Mills, will find it particularly to their 
— —— \ advantage to call, as the assortment of Patterns for that 
Rreasurer’s Office, kind of work is very extensive and as good es can be found 
Augusta, June 21,1840, | in any place whatever. 
7 OTICE is hereby given, that all claims upon the State, | Castings of various kinds kept constantly on hand—such 
N now due and for which Warrants or Script are now | °° Cart and Wagon Hubs of all sizes, Fire-Frames, Oven, 
Ash and Boiler Mouths, Cart and W ugon Boxes, Gears of 
different kinds and sizes, Ke. §c. 
Ail orders for Machinery or Castings executed on the 











8. BENJAMIN, 
C. DAVIs, 

















outstanding, will be paid on presentment as follows .— | 
those held 


In the County of York—to the Manafacturers Bank, Sa- 
| most reasonable terms, without delay. 





THE WEATHER. 
Range of the Thermometer and Barometer at the office | 
of the Maine Parmer. | 


1340. 

ily.| Thermom. Barometer. Weather. Wind>| 
10, 68 69 GS 29,35 29,45 29,55,F. FP. F.yxw. Nw.) 
1, 62 7L 68 |29,60 29,60 29,60,F.C.sF.s\sw.  N. 
2,, 60 68 70 129,65 29,65 29,65\C. F. C.\N. SE. | 
13, 65 74 72 (29,60 29,50 29.451F. F C.sise. SE. 
i4,! 71 80 71 [29,39 29,85 29,35;C. F. F.|sse. NW. 
15,; 70 Sis 


0 (29,45 29,50 29,55 F. FL. F. | xev. s. 
16, 69 82 79 (29,60 29,65 29,65'F. F. F.ixse. | 
V. for Fair weather ; C. cloudy ; 8. snow ; RK. ram. | 
he place of these letters indicate the character of the | 
veather at each time of observation—viz. at sunrise, at| 
wa, and at sunset. 
». Shower between observations. 
The directionof the wind is noted at sunrise and sun- | 





— " : 

Agricultural Notice. 
AVUE members of the Kennebee County Agricultural | 
a Socie'y gre reminded that their semi-annual meeting | 
‘il be holden at Masonic Hall in Winthrop village. en 
‘ednesday the 26th day of August next, at one o clock in 


|without being dunned. But there are many of our 


| subseribers owing us who always have a little money | 


} CO. | st 
In the County of Cumberland, to Jas. B. Cahoon, Esq. | Repairing done as antes. 
Portland. q Gardiner, March 21, 184 , OE) eee os _ly 12 
Southerly part of Oxford, to same. Qe ARS GENUINE VecetisLe Putmonany 
Northerly part of Oxford, to the Treasurer at Avgusta. Bantsamic SYRUP OF LIVERWORT. 


In the County of Penobscot, to the ‘Treasurer at the Ban- | For cure of Consumptions, Coughs and Colds. 
gor House, on ‘Tuesday the 30th of June. More than 75,000 bottles of this very valuable medi- 

In the County of Piscataquis, to the Treasurer at the | cine has been sold, (principally in the State of Maine, 
Bangor House, on ‘Tuesday the 50th of June. ' since it was first offered to the public by the original inven- 

In the Coanty of Waldo, to the ‘Treasurer at Belfast, on | tor and proprietor, J. B. Sears, a few years since. 
Tharsday the 2d July. | Itis undoubtedly superior to any other article offered to 
All other Counties will be paid at the Treasury on and the public, as it seldou fails of giving relief where it 
after the 20th day of June inst. 

D. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 
June 23. 3w26 


A GENTLE CALL. 


We are aware that the times are uncommonly hard, 


ken in due season. 

Although the superior virtaes of this medicine are well 
known, and its qualities highiy approved by meny of the 
| most respectable of the Medical | ucuity, the lollowing cer- 
| tificutes are added for the satisfaction of those who may be 

alllicted with these dis: axes for which it is designed, severa! 
business dull, and very litthe money circulating, and | others may be seen ou the bill o . 





f directions accompany ing 
that it is bad enougl: to suffer the pinch of the times, | each bottle. , 

The undersigned takes pleasure in mentioning the prompt 
and essential relief! which he experienced in a severe attack 
on the lungs in January last, from the use of the Vegeta- 
' 7 ' , ble Pulmonary Balsamic Syrup of Liverwort ; and cheer- 
time. We have a pretty heavy bill becoming due) fully testifies that in his opu.fon, itis a most beneficial med- 
soon for paper, &c. and every little will help us. ‘icine in consumptive complaints, violent colds, or settled 

Those therefore who can send us in a little will ma- | cough, and earnestly recommends this Medicine to a!! who 

. . ° ‘ars } . i : y = 5 
terially assist us. All we ask is enough to enable us| ae pages Seaman this va 

7 . , ; ’ , 10maston, Feb. 16,1831. : ULM 
ito get along comfortably till business is more brisk Pe ees ; ot won wee 
bot. : | Certificate of Dr. Goodwin, an experienced Physician of 


on hand, and can spare it as well now as at any other 


and cash more plenty. 


‘kinds of grain in the most perfect manner, at the rate of 


bayment to WM. H. SEARS, Exr. 
28 


titernoon. 
It will be recollected that at the last meeting of the So- 


. Thomaston 
GOYES & ROB igs. | re 
N \ , & ROBBIN | I do hereby certify, that I have this day examined the 


C . 2 “hae 7 Oot fe Vegetable Sy rup. compos.tion of a Medicine prepared by John B. Sears of 

\ was ch ake sider: we . ’ : 

1 Committee was chosen to take into consideration | FOR FEMALES. en encinte this town, which he calls Vegetable Pulmonary Balsamic 
spediency ef changing the place of holding the annual f prenerew wy Sey CHCU EEE: Syrup of Liverwort, forthe cure of Consumptions, Coughs 

‘le Show and Fair of the Society, and to report at the THE most safe and effectuas ) ; we 





, ; Bye remedy for lessening the | Colds, &c., and in my Opinion itis superior to any Coogh 
} Next semi-annual or annual meeting of the Society. pains and sufferings attendent on paturient WoMEN, Drops that has come within my knowledge 
ils subject may come np for action at this meeting, and | shat has ever been discovered. Thomaston, April 2, 1831. é J eau a 
cing the only one to beheld previous to the Caitle Show,; — {)jrections for using it, Xe., are briefly stated ina small; The undersigned having purchased the original recipe for 
: hoped that a general attendance of ail the members pamphlet that accompanies each bottle; in which are cer- | this syrup, bas made arrangements to have Agents *. the 
present ' . Wm. Noyes, Rec. Sec’y. | tificates from Physicians, who have prescribed it, and oth- principal towns in New England supplied with it. Purcha 
Pinthrop , July 17, 1830. er Gentlernen whose Wives have used it. sers will be careful that the bill of directions are signed by 
Notice. Prepared by 3. PAGE, Druggist, Hallowel!, Me. to H. Faller or 8. Page, and the name of the former stamped 
Strayed from Readfield, on the 30th of June, a Black whom orders may be directed. on : in the seal, and my own name written on the outside labei. 
‘ure. (ad on when she t wa a rope halter fas- | : " an Se by a oraen oF single bette by W  C. T. B. MERRICK. 
tened f a ¢ rap roand | Nee a oa , ; soda tom, tan. Stimson & Reed, No. 114 State -treet. Boston ; Noyes The following are among the Agents for selling the above 
cit hind fuot, and n White cost on the other hind foot, (2, Robbins, Winthrop ; J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; Charles) Syrup ; Ww C Stincpson & Co., Pratt & King. and May- 
Whoever will ee Ay espoton the . peat ea ‘Tarbell, Gardiner ; I. Alden, Waterville ; Nath’! Weld, | nard and Noyes, Boston ; J 8 Harrison, Salem; A Carter, 
the oahontiher 3 East pc we pgp? he suitabl | Bath ; G. Williston, Brunswick ; A. Carter & Chs. E.| Portland; Geo W Holden, Bangor ; R 8 Biasdell, Thom- 
warded, A ARPES. OP W u SMITH re! Beckett, Portland ; Geo. W. Holden, Bangor ; W. O./ aston ; J E Ladd, Eben Faller and A Hatch, Augusta ; A 
Jaly 9th. 1840 gg” (| Poor, Belfast ; Doct. J. A. Berry, Saco; T. Fogg §|T Perkins, Gardiner ; Geo Williston, Brunswick ; Dr J 
ee Fata Mitel = | Co. Thomaston ; R. S. Blasdell, East Thomaston ;| A Berry, Saco— for sale by most of the stores in the coun 
\Orce is herehy given, that the subseriber has been | Edmond Dana, Wiscasset ; C. Church, Jr. Phillips ; | ty. ) 
~% duly appointed Execator of the last will and testa-| H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette ; John Sides, Waldoboro’ ; 8. 
nentol Samuen J. Sears, late of Winthrop, in the | W. Bates, Vorridgewock. 
vauty of Kennebee, deceased, and has undertaken that} March 7, 1840. eoptf.9 








FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 
UGGLES, NOURSE § MASON’S Plooghs & Cul- 





rast by giving bond as the law directs :—Al! persons = der 09 ; ae 
‘erefore, having demands against the Estate of said de- P igs—P igs-- Pigs. — forke, manvfactured by J-~Pope, Hallowell + 


“sed are desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and 


' R sale, a litter of ten pigs of the Berkshire breed. 
indebted to said Estate are requested to make isnmediate 


They will be four weeks old July 13th. 
JOHN KEZER, Jr. 


Garden Hoes, manafactured by H. Hight, Wayne. 


Garden Implements, 
A good assortment for sale at this office 








Wiathrop, Jane 9, 184%. 





Jane 17, 1840. 
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From the Indiana Eagle. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
BY Hl. W. ELLSWORTH, E3Q 
New England! New England ! 
How beautiful thy vales— 
Where summer flowers are breathing forth 
Their sweets to summer gules ; 
Where soft the wild note breaketh 
From out each dewy grove, 
When lone the night-bird chanteth 
Her even lay of love ! 


Ob! far beyond the surges wild 
That beat upon thy shore, 
Hath swept the pwan of thy fame 
Old ocean's vastness o'er! 
And echoes far the triumph song 
Of that true-hearted band, 
Who gave their homes, their all for God 
And thee, my father-land ' 


It peals amid the palaces 
Of England's titled sons— 

U'er soft Italia’s quivering wires 
Its magic music runs; 

From lofty peak and lowly vale, 
From Island of the sea, 

In joyous notes, comes bursting forth, 
That anthem of the free ! 


Majestic are thy mountains, 
Uptowering to the sky! 
Stern monuments that Freedom's hand 
For age hath piled on high! 
Forever may they guard thee, 
As now—the blest, the free— 
Bright Eden-land of nations! 
Proud home of Liberty ! 


And beautiful the silver streams 
That ripple o'er thy breast, 

In thousand forms meandering 
To seek their ocean rest— 

Aye beautiful! and may they twine 
Forever brightas now, 

A fadeless leaf of lustre round 
Thy clear unruffled brow ! 


We love them, for their legends teil 
Of deeds and daring truae— 

Ilow oft' the hunter paddled there, 
War-led, his dark canoe ; 

And oft’ beside the mossy banks, 
‘Mid scenes that linger yet, 

The Indian maid—sweet nature's ehild— 
Her indian lover met. 


And these are gone '—but fairer forins 
Still rove beneath thy skies, 

W hose priceless worth, and trusting love 
Gleam forth from laughiug eyes, 

Thy daughters! like sweet flowers of spring 
Bloom ‘neath thy fostering care, 

Thro’ coming time, as now, two be, 
Thy treasures, rich and rare ' 


Thy sons! what clime that knoweth not 
The noble and the brave ! 

The tamers of the siubbora earth — 
The rovers of the wave. 

Aye! dearly do they love the land 
Their fathers died to gain ; 

Their pride, its glory fresh to keep, 
Its honor bright from stain ' 

New England! New England ' 
God's blessing on thee be ; 

And ever on those cherished ones 
Fond memory links with thee 

From this fair land, whose spreading skies 
Like thine, a glory wear, 

My spirit turns to breathe for thee 

_ A blessing and a prayer ! 
Indiana, April, 1840. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Original. 
POLITENESS. 

Frienp Honmes;—Again with joy we hail the 
“Gionous Fouata!” Our nation’s birthday —our 
national jubilee! A day never to be forgotten while 
America exists, or freedom has aname. A day on 
the return of which we may wit pride contemplate 
the glorious achievements of our ancestors, and the 
inestimable blessings bequeathed to us by them, and 
the use which, we, their degenerate sons, have made 
of an inheritance so invaluable. Yes, and while ora- 


tors are declaiging upon Republicanism and Democ- 
racy— while poets are singing the praises of freedom, 
and divines are lamenting over our individual and na- 
tional sing, by delivering their previously prepared 
productions, it may oot be an unfit time for those who 


| move in a less exalted sphere, to seek out and reflect 
, upon those evils and errors which exist among us, and 
which, in themselves considered, may appear trivial, 
| but taken collectively, make up the sum total of the 
'ev.ls of life. Hence I have taken my pen; but I fear 
| since my commencement 1s somewhat exalted, I shall 
give your readers a specimen of “ground and lofty 
| tumbling”—shall exhibit to them a “ Sam Patch leap, 
| or shall decend from the “sublime to the ridiculous,” 
| But be that as it may—this is the fourth of July, and 
there must be something pardoned to the spirt of lib- 
erty which it inspires; and every one wishes to con- 
tribute his mite to its commemoration, whether it be 
the crack of a popgun or the roar of a cannon. ~ 
As some of your correspondents are, or have been, 

treating your readers to a dish of good manners and 
politeness, I too, would !ike to have “a finger in the 
pi,” or rather, ] should like to add a few ingredients 
by way of improvement; and I suppose it will perhaps 
be a little more palatable to, construct it agreeably to 
the old Indian’s description of punch, or by the rule of 
contraries—a little sour and a little sweet, &c.; there- 
fore as there has been an excess of acid properties 
| supplied or, in other words, as they have been offered in 
}rather an unpleasant manner, 1 shall endeavor to tur- 
| nish the opposite, or rather shall attempt to administer 
them with all the sweetness and good feeling ot which 
| | am master. 


It appears that your correspondents have been ‘knock- 
ing off hats in the sanctuary,’ or rather trying to make 
| neopie take off their own when there; but I shall not 
| intrude so far, but shall pause at the door, and re- 
spectfully request those young gentlemen and others 
| who stand therein--it may be to feast their optics by 
|gazing upon those fair forms that repair to church, 
aud that would like to pass and repass through the 
door in which they stand and finally do pass, but not 
without making a nearer approach to, and coming in 
closer contact with the opposite sex, than their modes- 
| ty and delicacy would dictate, or the rules of society 
| allow,—I say | would respectfully request such persons 
{to contemplate the use for which doors were 
designed, and doubt not that their good sense and 
views of propriety will then induce them to remain, 
not in limtne, at the tireshold, but will cause to be in 
loco, the proper place. I am well aware of the fascin- 
ations of such a commanding position. From such a 
station one has a fair view of without, while within he 
has a view of the fair. Besides,thus situated one is not 
passed with perfect indifference, but is noticed by all. 
But one says, “should | forego all the pleasure which 
such a position affords, and take my station more re- 
mote on the surrounding common, the raging streets 
“to furious combat driven,” may mar my beautiful pro- 
portions, and render me an object no longer worthy 
of admiration.” There’s force in the argument, Sir, 
and Tam glad to be thus reminded to say to those 
who preside over, and give direction to these locomo- 
tives, propelled by horse power that a little less furi- 

ous movement will better accord with the precon- 
| ceived notions of the animals they drive, by directing 
[ie steps with care farther from the steps of the 














house, they will gain the respect and good will of 
those whose good opinions should not be discarded. 
But there is another way to avoid the danger above 
‘named besides the removal of it;—if the services have 
hot commenced, those who usually “stand sentinel” 
' should pass directly into the house to their seats; but 








sheet is full. s 
East Winthrop, July 4th, 1840. 


=e 
Tue Yeoman.—The man who stands upon his ow 
soil; who feels, that by the laws of the land in which 
he lives—by the laws of civilized nations—he jg th 
rightful and exclusive owner of the land which he 
tills, is, by the constitution of our nature, under . 
wholesome influence, not easily imbibed from any oth. 
er source’ He feels—other things being equal—mor, 
strongly than another, the character of man as Jord of 
the inanimate world. Of this great and wonderfy! 
sphere, which, fashioned by the hand of God, and u 
held by his power, is rolling through the heavens A 
portion is his :—his, from the centre to the sky. It js 
the space, on which the generation before him moved 
in its round of duties; and he feels himself connected 
by a visible link, with those who preceded him, and 
to whom he is to transmit a home. Perhape his farm 
has come down to him from his fathers. They hay 
gone to their last home ; but he can trace their foot. 
steps over the daily scene of his labors. The roof 
which shelters him, was reared by those to whom he 
owes his being. Some interesting domestic is connect. 
ed with every enclosure. The favorite fruit tree was 
ee ws by his father’s band. He sported in the his 

oyhood, by the side of the brook, which still winds 
through his meadow. Through that field, lies te 
path to the village scnool of his earliest days. He 
still hears from his window, the voice of the Subbath 
bell, which called his father and his forefathers to the 
house of God; and near at hand is the spot where he 
laid his parents down to rest, and where he trusts 
when the huur is come, to be dutifully laid by his chil- 
dren. These are the feelings of the owner of the soil. 
Worlds cannot paint them;—they flow out of the 
deepest fountains of the heart ;—they are the |ife- 
spring of atresh, healthy and generous national char- 
acter. 


— . m 
is like a porcupine or hedgehog.” But i 


—<p-—— 
A Rear Yarxer. The following description of one 
is from a poem read before the Historical Society, a 
Hartford, Conn. 


‘He would kiss a queen till he raised a blister, 
With his arm round her neck and his old felt hat on, 

Would address the king with the title of Mister, 
And ask him the price of the throne that he sat on 
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yp IST OF LETTERS remaining in the Post Office « 
Winthrop, July 1, 1840. 

Brainard James Marrow Milton 

Cummings Alexander Perkins Sarah 

Chandler Alpheus M. Palmer Benjamin 

Emerson Sarah M. Prescott Newell 

Foster Daniel Pettingill Elony 

Fairbanks John Packard Anna 

Hains Fliza Sedgley Altern 





Hlunt Caleb Shaw Mary 

Jones Edward Shaw Ww. 8S. 
Kimball Nath’l Stanton & Dodd (2) 
Lowell M. Witham W. B. 
Ladd Jane Winslow Phebe 


White Joel 
DAVID STANLEY, P.M 


Lancaster J. F. or 
B. F. Sancaster. 





ETTER & WRITING PAPER of different sizes aad 
qualities, for sale at this office. 





The Maine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts. 





‘if they have closed, they (the “ sentinels”) can remain 
'w.thin, until the storm without has subsided. In this 
way those persons referred to can shun the anticipated | 


| danger, and at the same time give an opportunity for ) 


| others to do the same, Besides the postilions seeing 
“their good works,” or noticing the respect thus shown 
to others may be induced to “go and do likewis>;” 
jand teach their quadrupeds fo respect and give room 
‘for thdse who were created their superiors. Thus all! will 
| be harmonious— mutual concession and respect will 
influence the conduct and deportment of all; and the 
arrival at, and departure from the church on the sab- 
bath and other public assemblings will better accord | 
| with the rules of propriety and decorum. 
| But I fear J am inclining to verbosity; for I doubt 
not the evil practices 97g are oftener occasioned 
by want of thought and attention, than by design. 
Llence should this cease, all is superfluous and unnec- 
cessary, excepting enough to remind those addressed 
of the impropriety of thus indulging their scrutinizing 
propensities. Courtesy to, aud a proper respect for 
all, especially to and for the ladies under all cir- 
cumstances, is so becoming, that a gentleman wouid 
not designedly act from opposite principles. Nor need 
we fear overreaching the bounds of propriety in 
this respect; for in the trite (anguage of another, “ex- 
cessive politeness is not the growth of American soil.” 
And while I am borrowing from an excentric genius, 
I may as well quote further and say, “that a rude man: 
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